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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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NACCUSTOMED to write for the pub- 
lic eye, the Author of theſe few pages 
would feel a want of confidence to intrude 
himſelf upon their notice, were he not im- 


preſſed with hope, that the motives which 


have impelled him to take up the pen will 


influence them to pardon the temerity of the 


attempt. Every day produces events which, 
from their apparent improbability, would 


have excited ridicule on the perſon who 
ſhould have predicted them an hour before 


they happened. The infuriate and unre- 
lenting foe, deſpairing of making any im- 
preſſion upon the fabric itſelf, has conceived 
the ſubtle idea of producing its downfall, 


by tearing away its chief ſupporters with 


our 


one concerted ſhock, The two main pillars of 


„ 

our empire, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, about 
to be attacked at the ſame moment *, may 
produce a concuſſion that will require our 
utmoſt vigour to withſtand ; let us then be 
prepared for the event, and let thoſe who 
bave the watch be zealouſly vigilant in their 
duty; for although we may be. favoured 
with a proſperous gale, till, if the helmſ- 
man ſlumber over the wheel, the ſhip may 
broach-to, and the conſequences prove fa- 
tal. Whatever may be the iſſue of an en- 
terpriſe which fills the world with aſtoniſn- 
ment, and involves perhaps the fate of na- 
tions in Europe as well as Afia, the Au- 
thor will at leaſt poſſeſs the conſoling re- 
fleQion of having offered his humble admo- 
nitions towards the proſperity and welfare of 
the country to which his Ty ſer- 
vices p have, been long n. ed 


- ® Te ſeems now, generally — oe Dawes 
which lately failed from France is deſtined for the Weſt 


Indies; and the laſt Paris papers announce the failing of 3 
ſquadron to * quarter. 


Ocsber 18th, 1798. | 
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Hur late glorious victory obtained by 
1 our gallant fleet, under the heroic 
Nelſon, off the mouth of the Nile, has had 


the effect of diſpelling the alarm which ex» 


iſted in the public mind for the conſe». 
quences. of Buonaparte's ſuppoſed expe- 
dition againſt the Britiſh poſſeſſions in Aſia 3 
and Mr. Irwin's pamphlet has perhaps con- 
tributed to confirm the deluſion. | F 
 AQuated ſolely by a zeal in the cauſe of - 


our country, in throwing together the fol- 
lowing obſervations, I truſt I ſhall not incur 
the imputation of being deſirous to damp . 
the univerſal joy that has been excited by 
the late glorious victory, or to depreciate 
Bits W 5 
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the merits of our immortal tars, by whom it 
was achieved. Bred up myſelf to the pro- 
feſſion of arms, I moſt ſincerely ſympathiſe 


with them all in the feelings of exulting 


pride, by which every breaſt muſt be in- 
ſpired ; and heartily attached as I am to my 
country, its conſtitution, and government, 
it is only with a view-to encourage a ne- 
ceſſary degree of attention to its proſperity 


and welfare that I have been induced to take 


up my pen. 
Deluſion, then, may we not with reaſon 
call that ſtate of mind which aſcribes to the 


conſequences of our late victory, and the 
reported deleterious effects of the climate of 


Egypt, the annihilation:of Buonaparte and 
his army? For if, as I truſt it will be ad- 
mitted, the continuance of the French fleet 
in the Mediterranean could not have acce- 
lerated or co-operated in 'the meaſure of 
puſhing forward a diviſion of the army to 
the coaſts of the Red Sea from Grand Cairo, 
how, it may be aſked, can the defeat of that 
fleet fruſtrate ſuch an enterpriſe? Neither 
could its continuance on the ſouthern coaſt 


0 Egypt have aided their embarkation at, 
and 


— 


| „ 
and progreſs from, Suez. It certaltily might 
have operated to keep the natives'in awe 
immediately on the coaſts where it ſhewed 
itſelf, but it is not likely to have deterred 
the inhabitants of the interior from op- 
poſing the French army, , they x were 
diſpoſed to do ſo. N 
The inference then dt I would draw, 
with reſpect to the effect of this victory on 
Buonaparte's expedition is, (provided it be 
a part of his plan to get to India,) that the 
ſituation of the French army, rendered 
more deſperate by the intercourſe with 
the mother country being interrupted, the 
General may feel the neceſſity of hazarding 
every thing in a prompt attempt to reach 
the ſhores of Aſia by a coup de main, 


which in every reſpect is the moſt likely, 


and perhaps the only plan by which he 


can hope for ſucceſs to his views: for if 
he delays until the Britiſh governments of 
India are perfectly prepared for his arrival, 
the valour of the armies in that country, 
(which, though but poorly appreciated" in 
Great Britain, needs not the teſtimony of 
f bumble pen to hand its achieve- 


da 53 ments 


* 12 
ments down to poſterity amongſt the fore- 
moſt ranks of Britiſh heroiſm and. glory,) 
and the neceſſary augmentation that will, 
it is preſumed, - take place in the efta- 
- bliſhmeats there, to receive with all due 
attention ſuch a magnanimous viſitor, will 


in all probability produce the effect of 


blaſting, in the tropical regions of Aſia, 
all thoſe laurels which he plucked, from 
the more genial ſoil of Italy. 


The natural and other Gtkeules, 5 


difted as terrific obſtacles to the progrels of 
the French army to Cairo, have all been 
ſurmounted with a ſpirit of enterpriſe and 


celerity that has ſeldom been exceeded. 
The deharkation of an army of more 


than 22,000 fighting men, with all their 


| neceſſary train of followers, baggage, ſtores, 


5 guns, &c. &c. has been effected in a fo- 


reign country, the important poſts of Alex- 
andria, Roſetta, and Damietta taken by 
aſſault, garriſons eſtabliſhed in thoſe places, 
the civil government of them in | ſome 


- meaſure organiſed and confirmed; and 
the capital of Egypt, containing upwards 
of 499,900, inhabitants, has been triumph» 


* 
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antly taken poſſeſſion of by an inen 
army, in nearly as ſhort a ſpace of time 
as would be required by any body of 
troops, under the coincidence of every 
favourable circumſtance, for the perform- 
ance of a march over the ſame extent of 
country in the common courſe, of military 
movements. And we are further inform. 
ed by the public accounts, that a diviſion 
of the French army was actually ſent for- 
ward to Suez ſoon after the — bs 
Buonaparte at Cairo. 


' Diſtant from the ſcene of Aten, and 
the effects of it not yet felt in Europe, 
this brilliant achievement has been te- 

ceived in this country with indifference 
and contempt: and perhaps the admira- 
tion and aftoniſhment, which a view of 
the enterpriſe excites, has been in gene- 
ral withheld, from an averſion to beſtow _ 
praiſe on an enemy; or poſſibly the e 
ploit has only claimed tranſitory notice in 
che public mind, becauſe it is ſaid to have 
been attended with the loſs of many men 
in N as well as many more from 
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ſickneſs; whence the conſequences have 
been conſidered unavailing to the enemy. 
I am not diſpoſed to offer a falſe glare 
of praiſe on the abilities of an enemy; 
neither do I altogether withhold my belief 
in thoſe accounts, which detail to us the 


_ deftruftion of numbers of the French 


army by the hoſtility of the natives and 


the effects of the climate. For, ad Nen 


the veracity of theſe ſtatements, every 


perſon who has ever ſerved with an army 


in the field, and eſpecially in foreign coun- 
tries, will recogniſe nothing more in theſe 
accounts than thoſe caſualties to which 
troops on ſervice are every where liable, 
and for 'which the mind and the reſources 
of che French General, we muſt be in- 


clined to ſuppoſe, were previouſly : pre- 
_ pared. It is ſaid Buonaparte has been 
_ diſappointed, in meeting with an hoſtile, 
inſtead of a cordial, reception. I ſhould 


rather think ſuch ſtatements - to have 


their foundation in the patriotic con- | 
jectures of newſpaper editors than any po- 
ſuive proof. Of the diſtracted government 


of 
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of Egypt, and the feuds and animoſities 
that conſtantly exiſt between the Pacha, on 
the part of the Turkiſh government, and 
the different Beys, we have a variety of 
evidence; and ſo little is the power of the 
Pacha or Turkiſh viceroy held in any 


reſpect, that (as we are informed by Mr. 


Savary) whenever any party of the Beys 


are diſpleaſed with him, they ſend a meſs 


ſenger to him, who only pronounces the 
words Inzil Pacha, and he is obliged to 
fly for ſafety ; nor has the Porte for many 
years ever attempted to renovate this mere- 
ly nominal ſovereignty. That ſome. hoſti- 


lities muſt have been expected by Buona- 


parte, is evident from the nature of cir- 
cumſtances, as well as from the late meſ- 
ſage of the Executive Directory of France, 
in which the puniſhment of the Beys is an 


avowed object. That they would be dif 


poſed to maintain themſelves in their def- 
potic and arbitrary dominion, we cannot 
for a moment doubt : but the regular force 
kept up under their authority is ſaid to 
conſiſt only of 8000 men; and how far the 
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maſs of inhabitants may be inclined to aid 
their tyrannic rulers feems at leaſt highly 
problematical. Much ſtreſs has been laid 
upon the averſion of Mahomedans againſt 
Chriftiansz but religious bigotry and fana- 
ticiſm is not, perhaps, amongſt the ſtrongeſt 
paſſions which influence mankind in the 
preſent age; and it is probable a ſpirit of 
revenge, for the accumulated injuries of 
their oppreſſors, may encourage the inha- 
bitants to forego leſs violent impreſſions in 
order to gratify that paſſion. Beſides, that 
diviſion of the inbabitants of Egypt called 


Copts, which may form one third of its 


- Population, are ſaid to profeſs Chriſtianity; 


and would, doubtleſs, embrace any oppor- 


tunity that might fairly preſent itſelf, to 
reſent thoſe indignities and injuries which 
are univerſally exerciſed towards them, even 
to the extent of open hoſtility between 
_ villages, towns, and diſtricts, on the part of 
the more numerous claſs of Mabomedan 


Inhabitants. 


Savary, in his Letters on Egypt, very 
feclingly i" the diſcordant ſtate of 
the 
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the government of that country, and its 
direful effects on the devoted inhabitants. 
« Agriculture,” ſays he, e decayed, canals 
te dry, arbitrary taxes raiſed, people of 
% worth plundered and maſſacred, robbers 
* in every office, war, peſtilence, and 
wr famine, together with the fatal effects of 
* diſcord among the chiefs,” &c. 
Can we then reaſonably doubt of the 
avidity with which people, ſo miſerably 
ſituated, would embrace any change that 
might be offered to them? Plunged into 
the deepeſt abyſs of oppreſſion and deſpair, 
they would naturally rejoice at the proſpect 
of a change, from feelings incident to ſuch 
a ſtate of debaſement, which forcibly ſug- 
geſt that, arrived at the utmoſt pitch of 
human miſery, * change muſt be for the 
better. 

Wich reſpect to the reported effect of 

the waters of the Nile on Buonaparte 8 
army, it muſt recur to the recollection of 
every man who has ever traverſed foreign 
countries, either as a traveller or with armies, 


that the neceſſity of uſing various kinds of 
C water 
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water is s generally more or leſs produQtive 
of temporary diſorder in the human frame: 
and it may readily be conceived that the ſtate 
of fermentation in which thoſe of the Nile 
muſt have been when the French army had 
firſt occaſion to uſe them, may have had that 
effect, owing to the then recent flowingof that 
water, which, in common with the periodical 
riſe of all great rivers, muſt precipitate along 
with, the torrents which are poured down 
from the adjacent mountains, and, flowing 
over an extenſive ſpace of variegated foil, 
an enormous quantity of muddy particles, 
that may render the waters unwholeſome, 
until time ſhall have allowed them to fub- 
ſide, or a very ſimple proceſs of artificial 
means be uſed for the purpoſe, which, 
in all ſtationary poſitions, every individual 
can practiſe with facility. That the waters 
of the Nile are not ſpecifically unwhole- 
ſome, we poſſeſs pretty poſitive proof, from 
the teſtimony of the writer before men- 
tioned, M. Savary,—who, in his Letters on 
Egypt, ſays, The waters of the Nile are 


" „ lighter, 5 . and more agreeable to 
ö 


* 
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1 "HA taſte 3 any 1 fu . greatly in- 
« fluence the health of the 1 all 
« antiquity acknowledges their excellence, | 


4 and the people drink them with avidity, 


4 without any Lat from the quan- 


* tity,” &c. 


Although the pra 1 Aue 
and Cairo may be infeſted by robbers and 


plundering Arabs, which renders the com- 


munication dangerous to individuals or 


ſtraggling parties, as is at all times the caſe 
in that and every other country where no 


regular police or adminiſtration. of juſtice 


prevails ;- a garriſon of 5000 men at Alex» 
andria, joined to the mutual co-operation of 
the poſts eſtabliſhed at Roſetta and Dami- 
etta, may, I think, without the hazard of 
contradiQtion, be pronounced as perfectly 


adequate to keep open the communication 


with Grand Cairo, and in concert with the 


troops at head-quarters inſure the ſafe arri- 


val of every convoy and ſupply that it may 


be neceſſary to draw from the Delta: and 


the works of Alexandria, being put in a ſtate 
of defence, will be a ſufficient ſecurity againſt 


C 2 any 
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any atiempts af the natives, and enable the 
French to make any detachments that may 


be neceſſary for the above purpoſes. 4 


n 


The ſituation of the French army has been 
declared to be deſperate, from the circum. 
| ſtance of the General having ſtrengthened 
the fortifications, and thrown up lines of in- 


trenchment in particular poſitions which, 
of courſe, he deems it neceſſary to occupy, 
But I confeſs in theſe meaſures I can only 
diſcover a ſyſtem of common prudence and 
neceſſary arrangement, which it would be- 
hove every man to do in a ſimilar ſituation 
where a foreign army is introduced, to eſta- 


bliſh itſelf either for the purpoſes of further 


military operation or permanent conqueſt ; 


the neglect of ſuch precautions would have 


been the extreme of folly, raſhneſs, and ig- 
norance. 

Of the fate of 1 the IXth of France, 
and the army with which he landed in 
Egypt in the 13th century, we may all be 

informed; and Mr. Irwin, in his Pampblet, 

introduces it as an argument from which 
ſimilar inferences may be drawn of the re- 
ſult of the expedition under Buonaparte. 

But 
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But with all the candour and. impartiality 
that T have preſcribed to myſelf in the con» 
ſideration of this ſubject, I confeſs I am at 
a loſs to diſcoyer any ſtriking compariſon 


or ſimilarity of circumſtances to Warrant 
ſuch a concluſion, 75 85 


At the time of the invaſion of Fawn by 
the King of France, that country was go= 
verned by Nejim Ud-deen, a Prince famous 
in the annals of his time.—Learned in the 
art of war, in which he had derived great 
confidence from his ſucceſsful oppoſition 
againſt the hoſts of European warriors who 
invaded his dominions during the Cruſades ; 
and who had the peculiar happineſs to unite 
in his own character the wiſdom and energy 
of a ſtateſman, with the prudence and va- 
lour of a true ſoldier. From ſuch a leader, 
at the head of a numerous and well- trained 
army, long inured to victory, and ftill 
burning with the ſpirit of religious enthu- 
fiaſm, excited by the Cruſaders againſt all 
Chriſtians, a very different ſort of oppo- 
ſition was to be encountered from that 
which the moſt ſanguine may imagine, on 


t 22 
the part of the preſent TY 72 of 
| that country, poſſeſſing but a very inſigniſi- 
cant number of forces, and thoſe ener- 
vated and debauched by the practice of 
every ſpecies of unbridled profligacy and 
 licentious rapacity. Beſides which, the 
project of Louis the IXth failed fo two 
other very material cauſes ; from the ex- 
ample of which we may at leaſt be inclined 
to allow Buonaparte prudence enough to 
take warning, and avoid thoſe errors which 
proved fatal to his predeceffor in the ſame 
' gigantic career. The firſt was an unpar- 
donable obſtinacy engendered by ignorance, 
which led the engineers of the French 
King's army to perſevere in an ill-judged 
plan of forming a mound in the Canal of 
Achmoun, in which work they were con- 
ſtantly foiled by the Egyptian troops; yet 
rather than give up a plan once adopted, and 
try ſome new expedient, they perverſely 


perſevered in their error; during which 


their army was haraſſed and diminiſhed by 
the enemy, who, benefiting of the delay, 
concentrated their numerous forces from 

the diſtant poſts of the kingdom. 
5 | The 
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The Greek fire, a ſpecies of deſtruction 
uled in thoſe days, and from which the 
French army ſuſtained incredible miſchief, 
is not known, 1 fancy, to the diſſolute 
| Baſhaws of the preſent day. And in the 
ſecond inſtance, when, by a deſperate at- 


tempt, a part of the French army forded 


the canal, inſtead of waiting with common 


prudence to enable the army to act in 


union; the raſhneſs of the Cavaliers and 
Templars, excited partly by a jealouſy of 


proweſs and glory between different de- 


ſeriptions of warriors, made them ruſh 
forward, and by the promptneſs of their 
movements they entered the city of Man- 
ſoura; but they were ſoon made ſenſible of 


the Nee injury which they occa- 


ſioned, for the enemy finding them unſup- 
ported, attacked and diſperſed them, and 
following up the panic which their flight 
occaſioned, attacked and defeated the French 


army in detail; and to the events of that 


day alone are to be aſcribed the ſubſequent 


retreat, diſgrace, and ultimately the ſur- 


TEEN 0 kl =o Trench army. 
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At all events, Buonaparte his by ble wins 


common enterpriſe already paſſed all thoſe 
difficulties which marked the diſgrace of 


his predeceſſor, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


capital of the country. It is therefore the 
feaſibility of getting forward a part of his 
army from Cairo to the Red Sea, and the 
probable means he may rely on for ſecuring 
-tranſports to meet them there, that ſhould 
form the ſubject of the concluding pages. 


If we decline to applaud and admire that 


ſpirit of heroic enterpriſe which has hither- 
to marked the brilliant career of Buona- 
parte, becauſe he is the enemy of our coun- 


try; or appear inſenſible to that ſuperior 


merit in others, which we are willing to 
magnify when applicable to ourſelves ; let 
ud if it be only in common juſtice to our 
country, avoid the fatal error of plunging 
- Into the gulf of deluſion, by hoodwinking 
our ſenſes in ſpite of undeniable facts, and 
influenced by a ſpirit of national pride or 


patriotiſm in refuſing the tribute of merit 


wherever it may be deſerved; let us, 1 ſay, 
at leaſt recollect, that the moſt direful con- 
2 ſequences 
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ſequenecs PB ariſen) from holding an 


enemy n contempb t:: 


Tbe Turkiſh goverhment, G 


declared war againſt France, but it does not 


ſeem probable that an army from European 
Turkey can reach Egypt in any time to 


ing towards India (if that be his f object); 


ever be ſent as may be able to counteract 
the deſigos of the French General; for the 
Turk government, aſtounded by the 
daring projects of the French, will perhaps 
do little more than act on the defenſive; 
and, at all events, appears to have ſufficient 


Rebel Chief Paſwan Oglou, and keep down 


: prove the inefficacy of any oppoſition that 
it can make to the French forces. Much 


* 


fruſtrate, the plans of Buonaparte for-puſh» 


employ for all, its forces to oppoſe the 


the ſpirit of inſurrection which, it is pretty 
well underſtood, he has excited in the 
Morea, &c, : and as to the force already in 
Egypt, I fancy it needs little argument td 


has been. ſaid on tlie deſtruction with which 
the Arab T bes will overwhelm the French 
Wig EW 8 75 army f 


[ 6 ] 
army. an the deſert ſpace between Cairo and 
Suez; and the impoſſibility of obtaining 
water and proviſions for an army in ſuch a 
fituation. The Arab Tribes, who derive 
their only mode of ſubſiſtence from the 
indiſeriminate plunder of all thoſe whom 
they are able to overcome, way doubtleſs 
annoy the march of the French army, and 


endeavour to plunder any thing they can lay 


hands on: but with all due deference to 
Mr. Irwän's local knowledge of the deſert, 
and yielding my fulleſt belief of the hardy 
valour of the wandering Arabs, yet, as a 


ſoldier;'F carinot' concede” the opinion, that 
the predatory -warfare of ſuch irregular 


dedies ean ever make any ferious impreſ- 
ſion upon the eolumns or ſquares (ſhould it 


be neceſſary for the protection of baggage, 


&c. to march in the latter order) of a well- 
organized and victorious army, (protected 
by a feu 12 pounders, ſupplied with grape, 
whoſe extraordinary proweſs bas excited, it 
not the admiration and applauſe, at leaſt 
the aſtoniſhment, of all Europe. If the 
5 1 force of the different Arab Chiefs, 
Nis 4 ; | which 
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turn from Mecca, a numerous cara van un- 


der Mouraud Bey, that had for its protection 
only g, ooo fighting men at the commenee- 


ment of its march from Cairo, could. not iu- 


tercept its march, but were, on the con- 
trary, completely defeated by that com- 
paratively ſmall force, with what reaſon 
can it be expected that the projects of a 
French army, under a leader whoſe" ſuc- 


ceſſes have endeared him to the foldiery, 


can be fruſtrated by any ſuch oppoſition? 
Beſides, we may allow that à ſpirit" of 


| animoſity and jealouſy; which frequently 


prevails between different Tribes' of Arabs, 


will not be overlooked by the French Gene- 


ral, whoſe ability for political intrigue his 


enemies even are diſpoſed to admit; and 
that he will not fail to convert theſe party 
feuds to his own advantage, by fomenting 
the difſenſions between them; and, by a 


Promiſe of ſupport and afliſtance, encourage 


them, to Jeague againſt each other, i in which 


* Vide Savary*s Letterr. 
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«Gini of revenge will make them eager to 
engage. Indeed, if the different accounts 


we receive could be confidered as authentic, 
we might have ſpared any remark on this 
ſubject, as, it is ſaid, ſuch alliances have been 


OP contracted by the French General. 


Of the diſſenſions ſaid to exiſt between 


ahi French General and his officers and men, 


from which ſtrong hopes of his failure have 


been entertained, we are certainly at liberty 
to give credit to the reports until the reſult 
of his meaſures may contradict them: but it 

may not be unreaſonable, in the mean time, 

to conſider on what probable grounds ſuch 
diſcontent and ſpirit of mutiny can have 
ariſen ;, and whether it is not likely that the 
crafty policy of Buonaparte may have in- 


duced him to cauſe ſuch accounts to be pro- 


pagated, in order to lull us into ideas of ſe- 
curity with reſpect to his future proweſs; 


in like manner as he is ſaid to have cauſed 
falſe intelligence to be.given reſpecting the 
deflination of the fleet, previous to his land- 
ing, through the agency of pretended neu- 
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Long inured to the hardſhips of War, 
and frequently under cireumſtances of ex- 
treme diſtreſs from the want of clothing, 
ſhoes, &c. &c. in the frigid climate of 
Europe, is it probable that theſe officers 
and ſoldiers ſhould be diſmayed or diſguſt- 


ed with any difficulties that might have 


preſented themſelves in Egypt, or that theß 


ever expected to traverſe. diſtant and, hoſ- 


tile regions without meeting with ſuch 


caſualties as invariably reſult from hoſtility 
and ſickneſs? They were told, previous 
to embarkation, or at the time, that they 

were then about to enter on an undertaking 
more arduous than any they had hitherto 

achieved. Could they, therefore, be diſap- 
pointed at not being invited to civic honours 
by the Beys; to the magnificent diſtinction 


F wearing three tails inſtead of one; or at 


not yet awhile being allowed to repoſe in 

the enchanting bowers of Roſetta, fo lux- 
uriouſly deſcribed by their Ws. 
Barry 7 AS wut 

The next material point, than; Pony con- 
fideration i is, the feaſibility of commanding 

i Water 
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water and proviſions for the march. It 
would be preſumptuous in me to attempt to 
point out the plan moſt likely to be adopted 


by one of the greateſt Generals of the age 


for croſſing a barren ſpace of ſeventy miles; 
whether by eſtabliſhing one or two depots 
at intermediate places, and fending his 


troops in ſucceſſive detachments. of three or 


four diviſions, ſo as that an extended line of 
march may be moving in daily ſucceſſion, 

forming a line of ſupport and com munica- 
tion, as it were, over a material part of the 
deſert at the ſame time; or of moving in a 
collective body, to cover all his ſupplies in 


mode; for in theſe} meaſures he will of 


| courſe be guided by the nature of circum- | 


ſtances, and the degree of oppoſition that he 
may have reaſon to expect. Leaving, 
therefore, to the propitious genius of Buo- 
- naparte the fighting part of the enterpriſe, 
I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, on the 
ſeore of ſupplies, that in addition to the 
quantity of water and food which, in caſes 
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one concentrated point, which might be 
ſomewhat more dilatory, but the moſt ſecure 
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Serene; every ſoldier i 1s expected Fe” 
confidered to be capable of carrying, the 
poſſeſſion of Grand Cairo and the adjacent 
country will certainly afford the means of 
collecting, either by purehaſe or by force} 
4 very conſiderable number of camels, and 
ſuch other animals or modes of conveyance 
as may be uſed in the country for the tranſ- 
portation of merchandize, &c.; in aid of 
which, the circumſtance of the period of 
aſſemblage at Grand Cairo of the annual 
caravan of pilgrims for Mecca having been 
preciſely that at which Buonaparte advanced 
upon that capital, muſt doubtleſs have con- 
tributed. greatly to the facility of collecting - 
camels, horſes, &c. Savary informs us, that 
no leſs a number than forty thouſand people 

meet annually at Cairo, with ſeveral thou- 
ſand camels, &c. preparatory to the grand 
Pilgrimage to Mecca ; for which they gene- 
rally ſet forward about the ſecond or third 
Week in Auguſt. By means of cattle {6 
procured; joined to what each man may 
carry and hold in reſerve for the concluding 
TTY ſufficient water and food may 

01 15 ſurely 
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furely: be conveyed; and perhaps another 
reſource for water may be found, in dig- 
ging pits in the ſand five or fix feet deep. 
I have ſeen water produced within the tro- 
pies, from apparently dry barren ſand, at 
the diſtance o a nt ond. two in Aa the 
e 


The cen diflieulty, had on GY A | 


ſucceſs of this enterpriſe ſeems to hinge, is 
the obtaining veſſels in the Red Sea ſuffi- 
tient to tranſport the army that may be de- 
be aware, that the late fleet in the Mediter- 


ranean could not poſſibly have contributed; | 
forall the genius of France united could not | 


| have conveyed that fleet over the deſert of 
Arabia, and placed it at anchor at Suez or 
Coſſier, to receive the French troops. 
We muſt therefore be inclined to believe, 


cution of this gigantic enterpriſe is entruſt- 
ed, could never, in the arrangement of ſuch 


* And indeed the French papers aſſert, that Buonapart 
bend it to depart from the coaſts of Egypt. 


chat the French government who planned, 
and the great character to whom the exe- 
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a momentous project, have acted with. ſo 


little regard to common prudence and fore- 
ſight, nay, to prominent, indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity, as got to have previouſly adopted 
ſome plauſible meaſure, at leaſt, for having 
tranſports in the Red Sea in readineſs to re- 
ceive the troops for India: and amongſt 


the means of executing ſuch a meaſure, per- 
haps the probability of the following may 


attach ſome degree of credit. 
Firſt, Not by engaging the Pachas 1 
Beyd of Egypt to ſummon their navy to 


Suez, but perhaps by the operations of a 


French «naval commander in, that country, 
who may have ſecured all the veſſels in the 


Red Sea, either by purchaſe or by force. 
With reſpe& to the number and deſcription 
of veſſels that may be found there, and the 


adjacent gulfs of Sinde, &c. I ſhall not pre- 


tend to give any poſitive opinion; but only 


obſerve, that Colonel Capper's Journal con- 
tains an account of veſſels of (I think} 


* Adgiral dior; with nd or four hwy frigates, 8 


ſides a variety of ſmaller veſſels fitted out as privateers, is 


ſtill buſy in the eaſtern ſeas, which he has infeſted the greater 


part of the preſent war. 
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commerce in the Indian ſeas, under Arabian 
colours, and navigated and manned by na- 


tives of that country alone (I cannot take 


upon me to ſay to what particular ports they 
may have belonged). And although it may 


be objected to this ſtatement, that veſſels 
conſtructed like thoſe noticed by Colonel 


Capper are not calculated for diſtant navi- 
gation in the more open ſeas, I think it 


would be raſh to conclude, that veſſels 
which can convey ſuch a hoſt of pilgrims 


the diſtance between Suez and Jedda (the 
| moſt dangerous part of the navigation, per- 
haps, with reſpect to ſhoals, &c.) would be 
cheerfully embarked on by an army, ani- 
mated with the proſpect of a great and glo- 
rious achievement. There may doubtleſs 


be a riſk attending it; and is there any ope- 
ration of war that is not attended with ſimi- 


lar difficulties and dangers, in a greater or 


9 5 leſſer 


twelve hundred tons burden being uſed in 
the Red Sea to convey pilgrims from Suez 
to Jedda, the ſea- port of Mecca; and T have 
myſelf ſeen very fine ſhips, of five, lix/and 
ſeven hundred tons. burden, carrying on 


ff? 


leer degree? Perhaps, further, agents of 
the French in that quarter (and there is 


may have formed an alliance with, and ſe- 
cured the good offices of the Sherreif of 
Mecca, who has always evinced a rancorous 
ſpirit of jealouſy and ill- will towards the 


cauſes, by the attempts that have been made 
to eſtabliſh commercial intercourſe i in that 


And Leondlys it may be aſked; where 
are the numerous ſhips which the French 
have captured, with ſucceſsful impunity, in 


Where, but (for the moſt part, at leaſt) in 
the hands of the French, ready, for aught 


in queſtion. 


tures above alluded to, which I moſt fin- 


Vi. Capper $ Journal. 


ſcarcely a part of the world, I believe, 
where they have not agents of ſome ſort) 
Engliſh” nation, excited, amongſt other 
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the Indian ſeas, during the preſent war? 


we know, to co-operate in the N RO 
Amongſt a very numerous liſt of cap- | ö 


* 1 the following ſtand prominent | 
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heard ſo, 


1 6 
my recollection: the princeſs Royal“, 


© the Pigott, the Triton, (whoſe capture was 

a tranſaction of the moſt difgraceful nature 

_ that perhaps was ever recorded of Britons,) 
the Raymond and Woodcote, regular Eng- 


lin Eaſt Indiamen; the Fort William 


country thip, nearly as large as any of the 
the Thomas, a large extra ſhip of 


former; 
laſt ſeaſon; the Kaunitz, a ſhip from Eu- 


rope under Genoeſe colours, captured at the 
mouth of the Calcutta river; a fine Arab 
ſhip, with ſpecie on board; and a new ſhip 
from Pegue, of about eight hundred tons, 
captured about the ſame time and place 
with the Kaunitz (the end of 1796 and 
beginning of 1797); beſides many others 
of different deſcriptions, which I will not 
venture, from memory, to point out. The 


Triton was ſold at the Mauritius, and faid 


to be bought by an American, and under 


the colours of that nation ſhe inſultingly 
entered the port of Calcutta a few months 


80 after her capture. At all events, ſhe is ſtill 


This ſhip Was Srodably rakes at leaſt I think I hare 


trading 
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| ill the preparations would be known by 
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quid; in thoſe ſeas ; and I ſhould ſuppoſe 
the owners would have no more objection 
to be taken up at the Iſle of France, to 


bring Freigbi from the Red Sea, n from 
pr other port in India. | 


- Thirdly; a great l of foreign ſhips, 


eſpecially Americans and Danes, refort con- 
ſtantly to the French iflands, and Batavia, 


and carry thither articles of American and 


European produce, as well as convey arti- 
cles of proviſion and commerce between 


thoſe iflands and India. ; py 
On an occaſion like that under dient en. 


ſuppoſe the Governor of the French iſlands 


was to engage a number of theſe ſkips to 


bring ſupplies from the Red Sea, they poſ- 
ſibly might not refuſe; and if they did, the 


well-known want of ceremony praQtiſed by | 
modern France will not, I think, allow us 


to heſitate as to the probability of their 
| 1 put in requiſition. - 


Mr. Irwin remarks that el the Iſle 
of France could furniſh ſhipping enough, 


our commanders ; and further, that the 
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ports of | thoſe illands have been blocked up 
for this year paſt. I ſincerely wiſh this may 


prove to have been the caſe; though cir- 
cumſtances, I am inclined to think, do not 


Warrant ſuch a concluſion; for. if it were 


ſo, how came La Seine frigate, lately ſo 
gallantly captured on the coaſt of France, 
to eſcape from Mauritius with troops on 
board? How could two other French fri- 
gates have eſcaped, which are faid to have 
lately arrived in the European ſeas, as con- 
voy to two Spaniſh veſſels from Manilla? 


And that no ſuch meaſure as the blockade 
of thoſe ports has been ſucceſsfully Prac- 


tiſed at any previous period of this war, we 
cannot remain in doubt, when it is evident, 
that of all the numerous prizes the French 


5 | cruiſers (frigates and privateers) have cap- 
tured from us in India, and all of them been 4 


| ſent to the iſlands, we have ſeldom, if ever, 
heard of any of them being intercepted or 


Tetaken on their approaching the French 
ports; and their privateers have been fitted 
out thence, and returned to victual, &c. 


Vithout an inſtance, in my recollection, of 


any 


al 
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any one being taken, walls coming'or out tor 5 
n E 4 3 
One action did happen near Port Lotte i 
between ſome of our ſhips that were cruiſing 
there, and two French frigates, which, 
however, both got ſafe into port; and it is 
muck eaſier for veſſels to daſh out of a har- 
bour than to get into it, if watched by ſhips 
inthe Offing. Dark nights may completely 
cover the eſcape of RAYS 


N ſquadron has certainly been A 72% 
tached, as well from the Cape of Good Hope 
as from the fleet in India, to cruiſe off y 
thoſe iſlands ; but I believe it is only during 
particular ſeaſons of the year that they can 
remain there, on account of ſtorms, &c.; 
and certain it is, we have ſeldom, if e 


heard of any material ſucceſs e oe | | 
eruiſe. 


That we have a large and gallant fleet in 
India I readily admit; but it is generally ſo 
diſperſed, and variouſly employed in the 
numerous duties' incident to fleets on that 
ſation, over an extenſive track of ocean, 
that perhaps it would require at leaſt three, | 

four, 
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"TY or ſive months to collect it in force at 
the entrance of the Red Sea. When this 


might be effected, we ſhould certainly have 


a ſuperior naval force there to any (of 


which I have any information, at leaſt, 
though. it is {aid a ſquadron failed. thither 
from France in February laſt) the enemy 


could muſter in that quarter. But if, in the 


mean time, the French ſhould have poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the iſland of Socotra, and the 
head-lands at the mouth of the Straits, and 
placed ſome heavy cannon there, it might 
go far to counterbalance the ſuperiority we 
might have in the number of ſhips, and en- 


able the enemy to conteſt the paſſage, even 
ſhould our fleets be aſſembled to oppoſe 


them. | This is certainly giving the French 
credit for wonderful exertion : but, as Mr. 
Irwin truly ſays, it is againſt ſeeming im- 


poſſibilities that meaſures are to be taken at * 


this awful criſis, 


That French ſhips can and do move about 
thoſe ſeas with impunity, and unobſerved by 

pur cruiſers, is exemplified in a variety of 
Occurrences at every period of the preſent 

war, 
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war, and particularly in the recent inſtance 
of cutting a veſſel out of Madras Roads; and 
in the capture of two regular Eaſt Iudia- 
men at anchor in Tillicherry Roads, which 


were carried off without any moleſtation. 


Why then, it may be aſked, may not veſ- 
{els ſteal up into the Red Sea, where we 
have no ſettlements, unnoticed, when they 


with impunity inſult the coaſts and har- 
bours of our own immediate poſſeſſions ? | 


Although Mr. Irwin has noticed a cir= 
cumſtance of diſguſt and ill- treatment 


ſhewn by Tippoo in a former war againſt 
a ſmall French force, then ſerving with 


him, which a momentary paroxyſm of diſ- 


appointed ambition would naturally pro- 


duce, occaſioned by the French withd raw- 


ing themſelves from the ſervice in which 


they were jointly engaged, and at a mo- 
ment, perhaps, when Tippoo had good 
reaſon to believe a few days-perſeverance 


in their united exertions might have been 


productive of victory; yet I think there is 


very ample teſtimony of the diſpoſition of 
Tippoo to form an alliance with France, 


F and | 
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and of his unceaſing endeavours to obtain 


the aſſiſtance of that nation to enable him 
to deſtroy the Britiſn empire in the Eaſt, 
If the poſitive and evident ſtate of things 
did not convince us, chat the object of 


| Buonaparte's expedition to the Eaſt muſt 
have for its baſis a concerted plan and alli- 


ance with Tippoo Sultaun, the following 
facts muſt put it beyond all doubt: 1ſt, His 


having ſent commiſſioners to France, ſub- 
ſequent to the act of contempt noticed by 


Mr. Irwin, and of his having prepared for 
war, and actually commenced it in a moſt 


unprovoked manner againſt the Engliſh, 
at a time when, as the event proved, he 


was not capable of oppoſing us with any 


plauſible hopes of ſucceſs by himſelf, and 


which I firmly believe he would never 


have engaged in, but for the aſſiſtance he 
expected from France, and which nothing, 


perhaps, prevented, but the Revolution 
that, unfortunately for Tippoo's views, 


"broke out juft at the time in France, and 


engaged all the attention of that nation. 


1 The deputation which Tippoo lately 
8 ſent 
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ſent to the Ille of France, the procetivivion 
made by thoſe deputies, and the counter- 
declaration of the Governor of that-ifland 3 


in which, after invitipg every thing in the 
ſhape of 4 Frenchman to rally round his 


ſtandard in Myſore, it is expreſsly declared, 


that the avowed object of the parties is td 
irke's deciſive blow at the Briiſhi,pomer 


on the coaſt of Coromandel. 5 2 07 895 


8 


Fired by a ſpitrit of intsdable e 
for bis late diſgraces, and the ardour of re- 
ligious enthuſiaſm and hatred againſt the 
Engliſh nation in pattieular, depend upon 
it, ray Countrymen, that the Sukaun of 
Myſore will forego. every other conſider- 


ation. of future conſequences i in the. deſire 
of gratifying. theſe paſſions. He ſtill poſ- 


ſefſes an extenſive and fertile dominion, 


riches to a large amount, a hardy and well- 


trained army; and his late defeat, and the 
privation of half of his poſſeſſions has only 
ſerved to animate his indignant feelings, 5 


and increaſe i in him that ſpirit of animo- 


been uſed t to cheriſh from bis youth, 
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fi ity towards the Englith which he had 
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Wich reſpect to the intentions of Buo- 
naparte, to act as a Greek mercenary,” 
or otherwiſe, we muſt leave to time to 


develope. Perhaps it may not be a part 


of his plan to go himſelf to India, and 
certainly not to tranſport thither, even if 
he had the means, all the troops that he 


. commands; that would be quite ſuperflu- 


ous to the objects of the coalition; it may 
be his plan to eſtabliſh himſelf in Egypt, 
with a view to form a link of communica- 


tion between Myſore and France, and ſend 


forward only a diviſion of his army to 
India; 6 or 8000 men would be quite ſuffi- 


cient ta encourage Tippoo to take the field 
againft the Engliſh; the conteſt would be 


a tough one, and probably the iſſue doubt- 
EET TE bs os 

Whilſt writing, I hear it ſcriouſly aſſerted, 
that rafts of a conſtruction to carry from 
3 to 500 men are actually provided to carry 
the French troops down the Red Sea, and 


although I am not inclined to yield im- 


plicit belief to the feaſibility of ſuch an 
undertaking, it may perhaps be but reaſon- 
. 3535 able, 
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able, after all the enterpriſing ſpirit that has 
been ſo ſucceſsfully exerted' by the French 
nation, to give ſome credit to the attempt. 
Perhaps theſe may be intended to anſwer the 
purpoſe of conveying "the troops as far as 
Jedda and Mocha, where the tranſports 
might be aſſembled, eſpecially at the latter 
port, in ſpite of the bot that _ 
1 further north ward. i 
The pilgrim veſſels g at leaſt anſwer 
this purpoſe, even though they might not 
venture on them beyond the Red Sea. 
The following quotation from Savary 
ſhews the feaſibility of ſuch a meaſure at 
this time of the year. About September 
* and October ſhips arrive at Jedda with 
« pilgrims and articles of traffic for the | 
* grand fair held at Mekka.“ | 
If Buonaparte has reſted the Wa of. 
ſucceſs on the celerity of his motions, 
that diviſion of his army which we have 
heard of being detached to Suez, is poſ- 
ſibly at this moment embarked on the Red 
Sea; and as the progreſs of ſhips and vel- 
fels 
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els at ſea, dependent on ſuch a variety of 
chances and circumſtances as it, is, battles 
all calculation, there ſcems no poluave argu- 
ment againſt hazarding an opinion, that 
they may even have cleared * Straits 
which bound that ſea. | 
It is probable, . however, that n — 
not yet have happened, and there is a mea- 
ſure which, if it has been adopted, may de- 
feat the enemy's plans (and which 1 have 
no doubt but the vigilance of government 
has anticipated, if they were not led to be- 


lieve that the ſuppoſed expedition to 


India was too romantic and abſurd to de · 


ſerve notice): and that is, if the ſloop of 
war which ſailed from Spithead with diſ- 


patches in June or July laſt: was deſtined 
for the Cape of Good: Hope, with orders 
to the Admiral on that ſtation to detach a 
diviſion of his fleet to the mouth of the 
Red Sea direct, and another. divifion to 
blockade, in ſpite of the elements, the ports 
of the French iſlands ; and allowing ( which 
we bncerely hope. was the caſe) pod the 
: e ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon of the year was favourable for the 
former diviſion to have puſhed through the 
Moſambique channel, as well for the ſake of 
expedition as for the chance of falling in 


with French ſhips that might be coaſting 
along the African ſhores towards the grand 
point of contact, they would have 'a fair 
chance of being firſt at the goal; and this 
daring enterpriſe may be completely fruſ- 
trated at the Straits of Bab- ul-Mandeb “; 
and by the annihilation of the French army 
in that gulf, verify to modern France the 
prophetic deſignation which it received from 
the ancient Arabians, 

Without treſpaſſing | further on 11 : 
patience of my Fenders, I ſhall haſten to 
conclude. | 

Let the probability and feaſibility of the 
different arguments for and againſt the ac- 
compliſhment of Buonaparte's ſuppoſed de» 
ſigus againſt lndia be impartially weighed ; 
and to the former let us add, the conſidera- 
tions which ariſe out of the ſubject of the 


* Bab.ul-Mandeb, or, the Gate of Mourning ; ſo named, * 


from the number of ſhipwrecks which the dangerous naviga - 
tion occalioned, 


unin- 
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- uninterrupted ſucceſs. which has hitherto 
marked the career of this Hero of France, 
and the probable continuance of that ſuc- 
ceſs, which is fairly imputable to an army 
headed by a General, who by his genius, 
abilities, and addreſs, has gained their un- 
bounded attachment and confidence. 
That the determined reſolution mutually 
inſpired by paſt achievements muſt keep 
alive ſuch a ſpirit of military enterpriſe and 
ardour, joined to the proſpect of the glo- 
rious prize for which they are | contend» | 
ing; as will in no ſmall degree contribute 
tothe accompliſhment of every undertaking, 
and enable them to ſurmount difficulties 
and hardſhips, which troops under other 
circumſtances, of a leſs favoured com- 
mander, or led on only by a frigid ſenſe of 
profeſſional duty or mercenary neceflity, 
might ſhrink from with diſmay ; whence ] 
think we ſhall certainly ſee reaſon to appre- 
bend that there i is no undertaking, however 
arduous and apparently impracticable, that 
may not be ſucceſsfully cometed dy ſuch 
enthuſiaſm. 
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an to, be an enterpriſe of no 
common accompliſhment; and that in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the ohject, 
muſt be the dangers attending its execution. 
Many trying difficulties and obſtacles are 
perhaps to be overcome. The croſſing the 
deſert will prove a © tug of war,” and the 
paſſage to India may prove Alaſtrouas but 


all military operations are liable to ſuch 7 


caſualties, and the hopes of ultimate ſuc+ 
ceſs: furniſhes ſufficient fortitude to bear up 
againſt them without deſpair. 

In the foregoing pages I have not 
reckoned on the aſſiſtance the French will 
derive in India from a ſquadron of ſix ſail 
of the line, &c. ſaĩd to be in thoſe ſeas un- 
der Richery, becauſe I poſſeſs no poſitive 
knowledge of ſuch a ſquadron being there ; 
at the ſame time I believe the public have 
no poſitive aſſurance to the contrary; or, 
on the other hand, of the probable co-ope - 
ration of Zemaun Shah, King of Cabul, with 
newſpapers from India of ſo late a date as 
_ had. ne, at the court of 

| Cabul. 
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g Cabul. The Ne of much! an Alliance 


has been long foreſeen; for both theſe 


Princes being zealous ſupporters of the 


of the Engliſh power; and although their 
dominions are ſeparated by a wide extent 
of intermediate ſtates and countries, they 


are nevertheleſs eligible to act in concert 
againſt our poſſeſſions, by making an im- 


preſſion on the frontiers adjacent to their 
reſpective countries at a concerted point of 
time, ſo as completely to prevent any 
ſuccour n ſont from one e de to 
8 I 

I compa by: that ſuctelifat genius 
andich: has hitherto conducted this Chief to 
glory, Buonaparte ſhould be induced to 


hazard the meaſure of detaching a diviſion 


of his army, ſupported poſſibly by bodies 
of horſe that may be encoura ged to join 
him from a defire of plunder, a ſpirit of 
enterpriſe,” or as | mercenaries, to march 
© through Syria, Perſia, and, ſkirting the bor- 
ders of the Caſpian Sea, enter Afghauniſtan 
from the N. W. in conſequence of a con- 

certed 


Mahomedan faith, may be equally Jealous 


vernment of Oude may, from not having 


„„ 


certed plan (which ſeems probable) be- 


tween Tippoo and Zemaun Shah, the co- 


operation and aſſiſtance, with reſpect to 
ſupplies, &c. of the latter Chief, whoſe 


frontiers extend in that quarter near to the 
Caſpian, would ſo far contribute to the 
facility of the attempt, as, in my opinion, 
to render it highly practicable. Of the 


reſult of ſuch a znan I * _ 
to ſpeax. i 907 ble 01 DoUtsb 


The late Sis cafe] in ak go-, 


been more general and complete, contri- 
bute to encourage the threatened i irruption 
of Zemaun Shah from the North; 3 and the 
lateſt Perſian. newſpapers ſerve to, confirm 


this idea. The people in. power in Oude, 


and eſpecially Almaſs Ally Khan, who was 


ſo emphatically pitied in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, poſſeſſes, by his great riches and 
numerous army, more influence ' perhaps 
than the Nawaub himſelf; and the former, 


naturally jealous of the growing influence | 


of the Engliſh, is ſaid” to be indignant ar 


the change; and by augmenting his ary, 
; G 2 i 


i 4 1} 
is ſuppoſed to give encouragement to the 
views of the northern invader.—A much 
Oude, would, under Britiſh arrangement, 
be far more efficient for the defence of that 
frontier, and would afford the means of diſ- 
banding? the hoſt. of forces now kept up in 
that country, at the ſame time that it would 
be removing the internal means of our own 
deſtruction, ſhould the invaſion of a foreign 
power encourage the fiſconttiited to avow 
their hoſtile inclinations.” 0 
I declare myſelf to be by no means in- 
fluenced by a ſpirit of deſpondency, neither 
do Ti in che ſmalleſt degree deſire to excite 
a falſe alarm; there is certainly a an appear- 
ance of a an extenſive confederacy againſt the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions i in Aſia, and to obviate 
the effect, we have only to be prepared to 
meet it, by the adoption of ſuch perma- 
nent arrangements there, as to obviate the 
neceſſity of reſorting to temporary expe- 
dients, which, in a government ſo far re- 
moved from the mother country, may 
| St fatally 


— 


| 1 8 
fatally prove too late, and not leave, what 
is allowed to be the Brighteſt Jewel in 
« the Britiſh Crown,” to that fate on 


which one of its greateſt rulers has em- 


phatically expreſſed its exiſtence to be ſuſ- 
| pended, © BY A THREAD 80 FINE, THAT 
% THE TOUCH OF CHANCE MIGHT 
4 BREAK, OR THE BREATH OF OPINION 
« DISSOLVE 1T*,” 


* Vide Haftings's State of India. 
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THE END. 
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